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Teaching the Use of Color: A Survey of 
Visual Communication Division Members 

Abstract 

This paper presents the results of a survey to determine the extent to which 
journalism and mass communication educators are teaching the use of color and how 
they are doing it. It includes lists of the most used and top ranked resources for 
teaching the use of color. The respondents also indicated that students in their 
programs do not receive enough training in the use of color and that computer 
hardware and software resources at their schools to teach color are lacking. 
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Teaching the Use of Color: A Survey of 
Visual Communication Division Members 



Using computers to gather online information, creating information graphics to 
accompany prose, scanning and retouching photographs digitally, and using color 
effectively on the printed page. These four skill areas, relatively new to journalism and 
mass communication curriculum, have become essential skills for today’s students who 
wish to pursue careers in advertising, print journalism, public relations, and the new 
media. 

It is a lot to keep up with, and new resources and studies appear frequently in 
each of these four areas. This study zeroes in on how journalism educators teach the 
fourth skill — using color well. 

“Color is every journalists’ business,” writes Pegie Stark Adam in Color, 
Contrast, and Dimension in News Design. “Writers and editors should be concerned 
about how their words are displayed in type, organized, and designed. ... Photographers 
should be concerned with how their images ‘read’ on a page. ... Designers should be 
concerned with which colors work well in pulling story elements together” (1995, p. 1). 
And, color is also the business of students who wish to enter advertising, public 
relations, and new media. 

“Color has become a design basic, and it is up to the generation now entering the 
profession to learn how to use it to communicate effectively,” writes Daryl Moen (1995, 
p. 126) in Newspaper Layout and Design. What methods and resources are available for 
educators to teach this generation savvy use of color? 

In Color for the Electronic Age, Jan White writes, “If color were simple, it would 
be easy. But color is anything but simple, once you get deeper than its simplest 
superficialities. It is not just complex in its technical aspects or in the effects it creates. It 
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is even more complex in the way we talk about it and in the way we control it ” (1990, 
p. 187). 

These three authors’ statements illustrate two facts — 1) it is important that 
students who plan to enter advertising, print journalism, public relations, and new media 
know how to use color effectively, and 2) using color well is not simple and, 
correspondingly, teaching the effective use of color is not easy. 

For various reasons, such as improved technology and heightened audience 
expectations, the use of color has increased dramatically in all areas of the print media. 
Teaching the effective use of color, however, is in the infant stages at some journalism 
programs. 

There are perhaps other journalism educators who, like the authors of this study, 
may not feel very qualified to teach the use of color on the printed page but teach 
classes in which they should do so. They may be at a small school with less specialized 
faculty. They may lack formal academic training or professional experience in working 
with color to the extent and sophistication that it is used today. Nonetheless, they feel 
the need to start teaching the use of color in certain classes, or, if they are already doing 
so, to teach it more effectively. One goal of this study was to find out how skilled 
teachers of this topic go about teaching it. 

Two simple research questions guided the study: 1) To what extent are journalism 
educators across the nation teaching the use of color, and 2) how are they doing so? 

The purpose of this descriptive study, thus, was to gather information on how 
journalism educators — specifically members of the Visual Communication Division — 
teach the use of color and to obtain resources and tips on how to do so effectively. We 
hoped to obtain material — ^resources, sample classroom exercises, teaching tips, course 
syllabi — ^to share with others who wish to bolster their effectiveness in teaching the use 
of color. 
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Literature Review 

The authors pursued this baseline, fact-finding study because they were not 
aware of any published research that examined how the use of color is taught in 
journalism and mass communication programs and the extent to which it is taught.^ 

An increasing body of research, however, has examined the use of color in the print 
media. 

One recent study is Sheree Josephson’s “Questioning the Power of Color” in 
Visual Communication Quarterly (1996). Using eye movement data, she found that 
“color photographs may not be as powerful of a communication tool as believed by 
newspaper designers such as myself’ (p. 7). 

In 1994, Cindy Brown presented a paper to the Visual Communication Division 
on “Color’s Influence on the Content and Origin of Newspapers.” She reported. 

Little research about the content of color photographs in newspapers has been 
published. However, several related areas have been studied. These studies fall 
into four major categories: 1) reader preference for color; 2) the number of papers 
using color; 3) the use of color as a competitive tool, and 4) the content and 
origin of color newspaper photographs, (p. 4) 

After summarizing 13 studies from 1976 to 1991 in these four areas. Brown 
reported on the results of her analysis of front page photographs in 10 newspapers. She 
found that the move from using black-and-white photographs only to using color 
affects both the content and origin of photos. 

Anthony McGann and David Snook-Luther (1993) examined “Color Quality in 
Print Advertising” in Journalism Quarterly. Their experimental study showed that “use 
of color is important to the reader, but the quality of color is not critical” (p. 934). 

Mario Garcia and Pegie Stark’s 1991 Eyes on the News eye movement study at 
The Poynter Institute is, of course, a seminal study on the use of color in newspapers. 
(Josephson refers to the “enormous contributions” but unreplicated results of that 
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study.) Among other things, Garcia and Stark found that color does not automatically 
draw more viewers to a photograph. 

Along with academic research on the use of color, numerous trade publications 
also provide valuable resources for teaching the topic. One recent example is Bruce 
Fraser’s “Color in Mind” in Adobe Magazine (1996) which delves into such topics as 
“how light interacts with objects” and “the physiology and culture of color.” 

In 1990, White, electronic art and graphics editor of Electronic Publishing & 
Printing, wrote a series of articles — ^such as “How to Use Color Functionally,” “‘Easy 
to See’ is Not Necessarily ‘Easy to Read,”’ and “Color Panel Do’s and Don’ts” — ^for 
art and design professionals. Other desktop publishing magazines, such as Publish and 
photography magazines also run articles on the use of color. 

Numerous books — ^from old to recent — and book chapters are valuable resources 
for journalism and mass communication educators who teach the use of color. Many of 
these are listed later in Table 6. 

Methodology 

We created a four-page “Teaching the Use of Color Survey” (Appendix A) with 
18 items to examine the extent to which journalism educators across the nation are 
teaching the use of color and how they are doing so. The survey contained six items to 
obtain demographic information about the respondents. To pilot test the survey, we had 
three individuals troubleshoot the instrument, including two nationally prominent 
members of AEJMC’s Visual Communication and Advertising Divisions. 

In addition, we compiled a “Selected Resources for Teaching Color” (Appendix 
B) that included 1 1 books and 1 1 book chapters or sections. We asked respondents to 
indicate the resources they had used, to rank the three resources they have found most 
useful, and to list additional resources. The list was not meant to be exhaustive, but 
rather a starting point to compile the most used and most effective resources, as judged 
by educators who teach the use of color. 
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In early February 1996, we sent the survey and two copies of the resource list 
(one for respondents to return and one for them to keep) to 450 members of AEJMC’s 
Advertising and Visual Communication Divisions. We used the 1995-96 AEJMC 
Directory to identify division members who listed teaching areas that might include 
teaching the use of color. 

Although we wanted to obtain insights from educators in the Advertising 
Division, we were concerned that the disparate nature of the teaching areas within that 
division might result in many unretumed surveys. That concern proved to be true. 
Because the response from the Advertising Division was so low, we decided to zero in 
on members of the Visual Communication Division. 

In mid-March 1996, we sent a postcard reminder to non- respondents within the 
Visual Communication Division. In early May, we mailed a second survey to 185 non- 
respondents. 

Information about the Respondents 

Of the 252 surveys sent to members of the Visual Communication Division, 103 or 
41 percent were returned. 

The respondents’ academic rank was: full professor, 20.4 percent; associate 
professor, 28.6 percent; assistant professor, 34.7 percent; instructor, 10.2 percent; and 
lecturer or adjunct, 6.1 percent. 

Almost 38 percent of the respondents were from schools with 200 to 500 majors; 
32.3 percent from schools with more than 500 majors; 15.1 percent from schools with 
100 to 199 majors; 12.9 percent from schools with less than 50 majors; and 2.2 percent 
from schools with 50 to 99 majors. 

Forty-seven percent had an earned doctorate and 42 percent a master’s degree. 
The gender mix was 51.6 male and 48.4 percent female. 

The respondents indicated that their primary teaching responsibilities were: 
advertising, 29 responses; news editorial, 67 responses; and other, 33 responses. 
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including visual communication (11 of the 33) and public relations (10 of the 33). 
Because the respondents selected more than one area, these responses do not add up to 
103. 

The respondents’ years of full-time teaching experience were: one to five years, 

33.0 percent; six to 10 years, 24.4 percent; 1 1 to 15 years, 20.9 percent; 16 to 20 years, 

1 1.0 percent; and more than 20 years, 1 1.0 percent. 

Results 

Of the 103 respondents, 78.6 percent (81) said they teach the use of color in at 
least one of their classes, while 21 .4 percent (22) said they did not. 

Of the 22 who do not, eight said teaching color was not appropriate content for 
the classes they teach. Ten others said it may appropriate content to teach, but they 
were not doing so (see Item 2 on Appendix A for some of the reasons why). Additional 
write-in reasons given included “we are too busy with fundamentals,” “it’s obvious in 
television news,” “we have only black and white monitors and printers,” and 
“something else has to go to fit it in.” 

Of the 22 who do not teach the use of color, 1 1 said they may teach color in the 
future and three said they would teach it in the future. Eight said they did not plan to do 
so. 

We asked those who teach the use of color to identify the class or classes and 
level (by course number) and to indicate the approximate time they devote to the topic. 
The results, summarized in Table 1, indicated 159 different classes, with the largest 
groups falling into three categories: 32 graphics/graphics communication classes, 20.1 
percent of the total; 31 photojoumalism/photography classes, 19.5 percent; and 25 
visual communications classes, 15.7 percent. Twelve publication design classes, 7.6 
percent of the total, was the next highest category, followed by eight areas each with 
less than five percent of the total. Fifteen classes (9.4 percent) fell into a miscellaneous 
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category and included such classes as media messages and women and journalism, or 
classes for which we did not know the names, such as CAD/CPR 202. 

As indicated in Table 2, 39.0 percent of the classes (62) are at the 300/3000 level, 
18.2 percent (29) are at the 400/4000 level, 14.5 percent (23) are at the 200/2000 level, 
10.7 percent (17) are at the 100/1000 level, and 6.3 percent (10) at the graduate level. 
For 18 courses (1 1.3 percent), the level was not given. Thus, 63.5 percent of the classes 
in which color is taught are at the junior level or above. 

As can be seen in Table 3, 24 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
devoted two or three complete lectures to the use of color (one quarter of those also 
included one or two labs with the two or three lectures). Twenty percent included 
material about color in parts of several lectures (29 percent of that group also included 
one or two labs). 

Ten percent of the respondents taught the use of color in three to five complete 
lectures, while 4.7 percent used more than five lectures. In addition, almost 13 percent 
used more than two labs. 

The survey asked respondents who teach the use of color to identify what topics 
they teach. These results, summarized in Table 4, show that 91.4 percent teach color 
symbolism (i.e., mood, temperature, connotations, preferences, etc.), 85.2 percent teach 
color terms (hue, saturation, value, etc.), 80.2 percent teach color uses, 77.8 percent 
teach color theory, 72.8 percent teach color production (such as the four-color printing 
process, spot color, color systems), 61.7 percent teach computers and color, and 51.9 
percent teach color photography. 

Of those who teach color production, 77.8 percent teach the four-color printing 
process, 71.6 percent teach spot color, 65.4 percent teach the color separation process, 
and 58 percent teach color systems (Pantone, Trumatch, etc.). 

Ten respondents listed additional topics that they cover in their classes, such as 
color applications in consumer communication, color placement by signatures on an 
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imposition, costs of color printing and separations, color production for video, 
intercultural connotations of color, optical color systems, and thinking and seeing in 
color for a photojoumalist. 

On a 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree) scale, we asked those who teach 
color to respond to this statement: “The amount of time I spend teaching the use of 
color has increased in the last three years.” The mean response was 3.33 compared to a 
mean of 3.48 to “I expect that the amount of time I spend teaching the use of color will 
increase in the next three years.” 

The survey asked respondents “How did you make room in your course material 
to include color instruction?” and provided only two specific responses, including 
“deleted outdated or less important material” (21.6 percent) or “shortened material” 
(5.4 percent). Fifty respondents to this item (67.6 percent) selected “other” and most of 
those indicated that color had always been part of the class, an option we should have 
included but did not. 

Next, a key portion of the survey asked respondents who teach color to 
“evaluate the techniques you have used in teaching the use of color,” using a scale of 1 
(not effective) to 5 (very effective). The results, shown in Table 5, indicated that class 
critiques of good/bad examples of color usage were the most effective technique (with a 
mean of 4.46), followed by exercises/assignments on color computer monitors (4.32), 
and manual exercises/assignments (4.13). The lowest mean of 3.64 was for lectures. No 
technique was rated as ineffective. 

We broke the exercises/assignments on color computer monitors down further by 
asking respondents to analyze the following methods with the mean response indicated: 
with color printouts, 4.60; without color printouts, 2.76; using PageMaker and/or 
QuarkXPress, 4.46; using Photoshop, 4.22; and using Freehand and/or Illustrator, 4.19. 

For this item, respondents diligently filled in an “other” category, listing 21 
separate techniques they have used. Some of these suggestions were different ways to 
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combine options we had provided (such as lectiires with demonstrations and lectures 
with examples), techniques or tools we did not list (such as examples from business, use 
of slides and overhead transparencies), and some were similar but with more specifics 
than the options we listed. 

Some suggestions, however, were unique, including using non-linear digital 
video, color paste ups and graphics collections, Polaroid film in a manual exercise, 
cutting/pasting to uncolorize and colorize pages, and demonstrations of color mixing. 

We asked respondents, “How important is it for the following students to have 
knowledge in how to use color effectively?” again using a 1 to 5 Likert scale. With a 
mean of 4.69, the respondents indicated that it was most important for photojournalism 
majors to have this knowledge, followed by advertising majors (4.60), public relations 
majors (4.05), news editorial majors (3.68), and all joumalism/mass communication majors 
(3.55). An other category resulted in 19 write-in responses (4.278), including broadcast 
journalism, new media, design, graphic journalism, and magazine majors. 

Do students view instruction in the use of color as important? We asked the 
respondents to indicate their level of agreement with the following statement: “Our 
students in each of the following areas view instruction in the use of color as very 
important.” With 72.6 percent agreeing or strongly agreeing, it was the respondents’ 
perception that photojournalism students were most aware that color instruction was 
important; followed by advertising students, 65.6 percent agreeing or strongly agreeing; 
public relations students, 48.5 percent; and print journalism students, 36.0 percent. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate their level of agreement with this 
statement: “The following students at my school receive enough instruction in the use 
of color to prepare them adequately for their future careers.” Less than half (43.3 
percent) of the respondents agreed/strongly agreed that photojournalism students 
received enough color instruction. For the other areas, the agree/strongly agree 
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percentages to this statement were lower yet: public relations students, 42.3 percent; 
advertising students, 40.0 percent; and print journalism students, 32.9 percent. 

Do the respondents feel qualified to teach the use of color? Seventy-nine percent 
of the respondents agreed/strongly agreed that they were qualified to teach the use of 
color to print journalism students. The percentages were slightly lower for the other 
three areas: public relations, 73.0 percent; advertising, 72.1 percent; and 
photojournalism, 71.4 percent. 

The survey respondents who teach the use of color in their classes indicated the 
extent to which they had “discussed and planned how to teach color with” then- 
colleagues formally (9.0 percent), informally (59.0 percent), never (19.2 percent) or both 
formally/informally (12.8 percent). 

In addition, the respondents who teach the use of color indicated the extent to 
which they had “discussed and planned how to teach color with others outside then- 
department” formally (11.3 percent), informally (59.2 percent), never (19.7 percent), and 
both formally/informally (9.9 percent). 

What qualifications do the respondents have for teaching the use of color? Of 
those who teach the use of color, 69.1 p)ercent indicated they had completed 
undergraduate or graduate courses in color usage, 54.3 percent said they had attended 
professional seminars on the use of color (i.e.. Society of Newspaper Design, The Poynter 
Institute), 88.9 percent had professional work experience using color, 82.7 said they 
taught themselves via reading, observing, etc. 

For the 22 respondents who do not teach the use color, the percentages were, as 
to be expected, much lower. Only 31.8 percent had coursework in the use of color, 13.6 
percent had attended professional seminars, 45.5 p>ercent had work exp>erience using 
color, and 31.8 percent taught themselves. 

Last, we asked respondents about the computer resources at their school. Of 
those who do teach the use of color in their classes, 46.9 percent agreed/strongly agreed 
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that the “computer hardware resources at my school are adequate to teach the use of 
color well,” while only 25.0 percent of those who do not teach the use of color 
agreed/strongly agreed with the statement. 

In addition, 49.4 percent of those who teach color agreed/strongly agreed that 
the “software resources at my school are adequate to teach the use of color well.” 
Again, only 25 percent of those who do not teach color agreed/strongly agreed. 
Resources for Teaching Color 

The “Selected Resources for Teaching Color” (Appendix B) included 1 1 books 
and 11 book chapters or sections. We asked respondents to indicate the resources they 
had used, to rank the top three resources they have found most useful, and to list 
additional resources. 

Table 6 shows the top 15 resources that respondents indicated they used the 
most, while Table 7 lists the top 15 resources by ranking. 

Garcia’s “Color” chapter in the third edition of Contemporary Newspaper 
Design topped both lists. Forty-nine respondents indicated they had used his chapter as 
a resource. In addition, when respondents ranked their top three resources, Garcia’s 
chapter received 41 points (with seven first place ratings at three points each, seven 
second place ratings at two points each, and six third place ratings at one point each). 

Garcia and Stark’s Eyes on the News was the second most used resource (40 
mentions), but it dropped to third in the rating totals behind Roy Paul Nelson’s “Color” 
chapter in the Design of Advertising. 

The respondents listed over 50 additional resources they had used to teach the 
use of color. Although two resources were mentioned three times — Hideaki Chijiiwa’s 
Color Harmony and Theodore Conover’s “Color” chapter in Graphic Communica- 
tions Today — ^and seven were mentioned two times each, they did not make either top 
15 list. 
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Resources cited twice included Josef Albers’ The Interaction of Color, Michael 
Bruno’s Pocket Pal, Agfa Corporation publications, Robert Hirsch’s Exploring Color 
Photography, and Dale Russell’s Colorworks 1: The Red Book. Three separate books 
by Faber Birren — Color and Human Response, Principles of Color, and The Symbolism 
of Color — ^were also mentioned. 

Discussion 

To what extent are journalism and mass communication educators across the 
nation teaching the use of color and how are they doing so were the two research 
questions for this study. This survey of 103 Visual Communication Division members 
helped answer those questions. 

The survey revealed that at least 81 educators at journalism and mass 
communication programs around the United States are teaching the use of color in at 
least 159 different classes and that over 70 percent are devoting parts of several lectures, 
two entire lectures or more, or two labs or more to the topic. 

The survey also uncovered a typical good news/bad news scenario. It is good 
news that 79 percent of the respondents agreed/strongly agreed that they were qualified 
to teach the use of color to print journalism students. The percentages were slightly 
lower (71 to 72 percent) for the other three areas — advertising, photojournalism, and 
public relations — but still strong. 

In addition, when we asked how respondents made room in their course material 
to include color instruction, two-thirds of the respondents indicated that color had 
always been part of the class, a finding we should have anticipated but did not. We 
expected to find that in recent years survey respondents had increased the amount of 
color instruction they provide. 

It is not as good news that despite feeling qualified to teach the use of color and 
despite having included the topic in their course material for some time, the respondents 
said that students in their programs do not receive enough training and that the 
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resources they have to teach color are not enough. Only 33 to 43 percent of the 
respondents agreed/strongly agreed that advertising, photojournalism, print journalism, 
and public relations students receive enough instruction in the use of color to 
adequately prepare them for future careers. 

It is also not good news, although not unexpected, that although 72.6 percent of 
the respondents indicated that photojournalism students view instruction in the use of 
color as important, only 36.0 percent of print journalism journalism students do so. 

Of those who teach the use of color in their classes, less than half agreed/strongly 
agreed that the computer hardware or software resources at their college or university 
were adequate to teach the use of color well. Of those who do not teach the use of 
color, only 25.0 p>ercent agreed/strongly agreed that the computer hardware or software 
resources at their school were adequate. 

The respondents indicated that their students were not receiving enough 
instruction in the use of color. But, at the same time, they did not indicate any plans to 
increase the amount of instruction on this topic at their colleges and universities in the 
future. 

High percentages of respondents indicated that they taught color terms (85.2 
percent), the uses of color (80.2 percent), color theory (77.8 percent), and color 
production (72.8 percent). 

The highest response, however, was for color symbolism (i.e., mood, temperature, 
connotations, preferences, etc.) with 91.4 percent indicating that they covered that 
topic. Obviously, the evocative aspects of color are particularly important to these 
educators. These aspects, however, are also the most difficult to teach. In Color in Mind, 
Fraser writes, “Physiology, psychology, culture, and even the language we speak all 
influence our color perception in subtle ways that resist quantification” (p. 43). 

Class critiques of good/bad examples of color usage were judged as the most 
effective teaching technique, followed by exercises/assignments on color computer 
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monitors, and manual exercises/assignments (i.e., using colored pencils). Interestingly, 
respondents indicated that using manual exercises/assignments, with a mean of 4.13, 
and using computers, with a mean of 4.32, were almost equally effective, indicating 
perhaps this it is possible to teach some aspects of effective color usage without 
sophisticated hardware and software. 

The respondents indicated that it was most important for photojournalism majors 
to have knowledge of how to use color effectively, followed by advertising, public 
relations, print, and all joumalism/mass communication majors. The means, however, did 
not vary too widely, corresponding with Stark Adam’s comments cited in the 
introductory paragraphs that color is “every journalist’s business.” If photojoumalists 
know how to capture images in color effectively, but editors, designers, and writers do 
not know how to display those images well and how to add appropriate accompanying 
prose, the photojoumalists’ work will be diminished. 

The WED — ^writing, editing, design — concept of writers, editors, and designers 
working together collaboratively fits well with the survey respondents’ indication that 
all journalism and mass communication majors should receive instmction in how to use 
color effectively. 

Overall, the 81 respondents who teach the use of color are quite confident of their 
ability to do so, and they have included color usage in their course material for quite 
some time. There was an indication, however, that educators in the smaller schools were 
not as confident of their ability to teach the use of color. 

At the end of the survey we asked respondents “to send additional information, 
such as syllabi and course exercises/assignments, teaching tips, or any comments you 
think would be helpful to others who wish to teach color more effectively.” Other than 
one person who sent a syllabus, the respondents did not send tips, sample 
exercises/assignments, etc., perhaps because of the work involved in doing so. 
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There is considerable expertise among the respondents in how to teach the use of 
color effectively, and there is a group of journalism educators, including the authors, 
who do not feel especially qualified to teach the use of color on the printed page who 
could benefit from some of their specific knowledge. 

The respondents to this survey did, however, identify the top 15 resources they 
used the most and the top 15 resources by ranking. There were no dominant resources. 
Instead, lots of folks are using lots of different resources to teach the effective use of 
color. Even the most used resource — Garcia’s “Color” chapter in Contemporary 
Newspaper Design — ^is used by only 62.8 percent of the respondents. 

We were surprised that one of the resources we find especially useful — 
Designing with Color edited by Susan Berry and Judy Martin — ^was used by only eight 
respondents. Undoubtedly, others who responded to this survey and listed their favorite 
resources will be surprised to find that few placed those resources on their “can not do 
without list.” 

The respondents listed over 50 additional resources they had used to teach the 
use of color. Those books and book chapters, plus the 22 we listed on the survey, 
provide a good starting point for a bibliography on this topic. This list of resources, 
however, could be expanded and organized to be more useful to both qualified and less 
qualified journalism educators who teach the use of color. 

Although we did not enter this study with hypotheses to test, additional 
statistical tests need to be done on this baseline data to determine if any of the 
relationships are statistically significant. 

Additional research into how the use of color can be most effectively taught in 
journalism and mass communication schools in the country needs to be done to best 
prepare, as Moen suggests, a generation now entering the profession that needs to learn 
how to use color to communicate effectively. 
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Conclusion 

The use of color has increased dramatically in the past few years, and many 
journalism educators have kept pace. Over three-fourths of the respondents to this 
survey indicated color has always been a part of their coursework. 

The same respondents, however, said that students in their programs do not 
receive enough training in the use of color and that the computer hardware and 
software resources they have to teach color are not enough to adequately prepare them 
for future careers. 

Josephson says that most “newspaper designers are probably making their 
decisions regarding the use of color like I was — ^by gut reaction” (p. 4). White indicates 
that “color choice can be based on some degree of reason and confidence rather than 
personal ‘liking’” (p. 22). 

Preparing a new generation of communicators to use color effectively will involve 
continued effort and sharing of knowledge by the skilled educators who participated in 
this study. It will require that some educators become more qualified to teach the use of 
color. And, it will involve additional new resources — such as Stark Adam’s excellent 
Color, Contrast, and Dimension in News Design — and continued research into 
effective teaching methods that will help students develop the ability to make color 
choices based on reason and confidence in tandem with gut reactions. 
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TABLE 1 

Color Taught by Course 





Total 


%of 


General Course Title 


Responses 


Total 


Graphics/Graphic 

Communication 


32 


20.13% 


Photojoumalism/Photography 


31 


19.51% 


Visual Communications 


25 


15.72% 


Publication Design 


12 


7.55% 


Advertising Design/Portfolio 


7 


4.40% 


Newspaper Design 


6 


2>.11% 


Desktop Publishing 


6 


2>.11% 


Editing 


6 


2>.11% 


Electronic Media 


6 


3.77% 


Magazine Editing/Design 


5 


3.14% 


Art 


4 


2.52% 


Writing 


4 


2.52% 


Miscellaneous 


15 


9.43% 


Total 


159 


100.00% 



TABLE 2 



Color Taught by Class Level 



Course Level 


Level 


%of 

Total 


100/1000 


17 


10.69% 


200/2000 


23 


14.47% 


300/3000 


62 


38.99% 


400/4000 


29 


18.24% 


500/5000 


8 


5.03% 


600/6000 


2 


1.26% 


No Level 


18 


11.32% 


Total 


159 


100.00% 
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TABLE 3 

Amount of Time Teach Color 





Total 


%of 


Amount of Time 


Responses 


Total 


Two or three lectures and one or two 
labs 


35 


23.65% 


Part of several lectures and one or two 
labs 


31 


20.94% 


More than two labs 


19 


12.84% 


One entire lecture and one or two labs 


16 


10.81% 


Three to five lectures and one or two 
labs 


15 


10.14% 


Five plus lectures 


7 


4.73% 


Part of one lecture 


8 


5.40% 


Various Combinations/Miscellaneous 


17 


11.49% 


Total 


148 


100.00% 



TABLE 4 

Topic Areas Taught 



Topic Area 

Color symbolism (mood, temperature, 
connotations, preferences, etc.) 

Color terms (hue, saturation, value, primary and 
secondary colors, etc.) 

Color uses (association, emphasis, retention, etc.) 
Color theory (including use of color wheel) 
Color Production 

Four-color printing process 
Spot color 

Color separation process 
Color systems (Pantone, Trumatch, 
Focaltone, etc.) 

Computers and color 
Color Photography 
Other 



Total 


%of 


Responses 


Total 


74 


91.36% 


69 


85.19% 


65 


80.25% 


63 


77.78% 


59 


72.84% 


63 


77.78% 


58 


71.60% 


53 


65.43% 


47 


58.02% 


50 


61.73% 


42 


51.85% 


10 


12.35% 
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TABLE 5 

Evaluation of Techniques Used to Teach Color 



Technique 


Mean Score 


Class critiques of good/bad examples of color 
usage 


4.462 


Exercises/assignments on color computer 
monitors 


4.316 


without color printouts 


2.762 


with color printouts 


4.600 


using Adobe photocopy 


4.222 


using PageMaker &!or Quart Xpress 


4.462 


using Aldus Freehand &tor Adobe 
Illustrator 


4.188 


Manual exercises/assignments 


4.125 


Lecture with class discussion of reading material 


3.792 


Lecture 


3.638 


Other 


4.857 
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TABLE 6 

Most Used Resouces for Teaching the Use of Color 

1 Garcia, Mario. (1993). “Color” in Contemporary Newspaper Design. 3rd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice HaU. [49] 

2 Garcia, Mario and Pegie Stark. (1991). Eyes on the News. St. Petersburg, FL The Poynter 
Institute. [40] 

3 narrower, Tim. (1995). Color in “Special Effects” chapter in The Newspaper Designer’s 
Handbook. 3rd ed. Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown. [39] 

4 Nelson, Roy Paul. (1994). “Color” in The Design of Advertising. 7th ed. Dubuque, lA: Wm 
C. Brown. [36] 

5 Baird, Russell, et al. (1993). “Communicating with Color” in The Graphics of 
Communication. 6th ed. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. [35] 

6 Denton, Craig. (1992). “Color” in Graphics for Visual Communication. Dubuque, lA: Wm. 
C. Brown. [34] 

7 Itten, Johannes. (1973 ed.) The Art of Color. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. Translated 
by Ernst van Hagen. Originally published in Ravensburg, Germany. [25] 

(tie) Itten, Johannes. (1970). The Elements of Color. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 
Translated by Ernst van Hagen. Origin^y published in Ravensburg, Germany. [25] 

9 Lester, Paul. (1995). “Light and Color,” “Color, Form, Depth and Movement” and color 
discussions within other chapters in Visual Communication Images with Messages. 

Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. [24] 

10 Moen, Daryl. (1995). “Communicating with Color” in Newspaper Layout and Design. 3rd. 
ed. Ames, lA: Iowa State University Press. [22] 

11 Finberg, Howard and Bruce Itule. (1990). “Reproduction and Color” in Visual Editing. 
Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. [16] 

(tie) White, Jan V. (1990). Color for the Electronic Age. New York: Watson-Guptill. [16] 

13 Adam, Pegie Stark. (1995). Color, Contrast, and Dimension in News Design. St. 

Petersburg, FL: The Poynter Institute for Media Studies. [16] 

14 Bohle, Robert. (1990). “Color” in Publication Design for Editors. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall. [13] 

15 White, Jan. V. (1994). Color for Impact. Westport, CT: Published by White. [12] 



n = 78 



Key: The number in brackets after the entry indicates the number of respondents who 
indicated they used the book or book chapter as a resource. 
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TABLE 7 

Top 15 Ranked Resources for Teaching the Use of Color 

1 Garcia, Mario. (1993). “Color” in Contemporary Newspaper Design. 3rd ed. Englewood 
cuffs, NJ; Prentice HaU. [41] 

2 Nelson, Roy Paul. (1994). “Color” in The Design of Advertising. 7th ed. Dubuque, lA: Wm 
C. Brown. [30] 

3 Garcia, Mario and Pegie Stark. (1991). Eyes on the News. St. Petersburg, FL The Poynter 
Institute. [29] 

4 Harrower, Tim. (1995). Color in “Special Effects” chapter in The Newspaper Designer's 
Handbook. 3rd ed. Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown. [26] 

5 Denton, Craig. (1992). “Color” in Graphics for Visual Communication. Dubuque, lA: Wm. 
C. Brown. [25] 

6 Lester, Paul. (1995). “Light and Color,” “Color, Form, Depth and Movement” and color 
discussions within other chapters in Visual Communication Images with Messages. 

Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. [19] 

7 Baird, RusseU, et al. (1993). “Communicating with Color” in The Graphics of 
Communication. 6th ed. New York; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. [18] 

8 Itten, Johannes. (1970). The Elements of Color. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 
Translated by Ernst van Hagen. Origin^y pubUshed in Ravensburg, Germany. [16] 

9 White, Jan V. (1990). Color for the Electronic Age. New York: Watson-Guptill. [15] 

10 Itten, Johannes. (1973 ed.) The Art of Color. New Yoik: Van Nostrand Reinhold. Translated 
by Ernst van Hagen. Originally pubUshed in Ravensburg, Germany. [14] 

11 Moen, Daryl. (1995). “Communicating with Color” in Newspaper Layout and Design. 3rd. 
ed. Ames, I A; Iowa State University Press. [13] 

12 Wong, Wucius. (1987). Principles of Color Design. New York, NY; Van Nostrand 
Reinhold. [11] 

13 Adam, Pegie Stark. (1995). Color, Contrast, and Dimension in News Design. St. 

Petersburg, FL: The Poynter Institute for Media Studies. [10] 

14 Lester, Paul. (1996). “Color Concerns” and sections on coloring text and graphics in 
Desktop Computing Workbook. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. [9] 

15 White, Jan. (1994). Color of Impact. Westport, CT: PubUshed by White. [8] 

n = 78 



Key: The number in brackets after the entry indicates the point total for rankings (1st 
place ranking = 3 points; 2nd place = 2 points; and 3rd place = 1 point) 
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Endnote 

^This study is similar to other baseline studies of how various topics are taught in 
journalism and mass communication classrooms around the United States. For example, 
DeFleur and Davenport’s “Innovation Lag: Computer- Assisted Classrooms vs. 
Newsrooms” in Journalism Educator (Summer 1993, 26-36) examined the extent to 
which computer-assisted journalism was being taught in the United States. 
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Appendix B 

Selected Resources for Teaching Color 

Please check the resources you have used and rank the top 3 resources (books and book chapters/sections together). 

Top 

Used 2 *Books 

Adam, Pegie Stark. (1995). Color, Contrast, and Dimension in News Design. St. Petersburg, FL: The Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies. 

Berry, Susan and Judy Martin. (1991). Designing with Color. Cincinnati, OH: North Light Books. 

Emery, Richard. (1994). Type & Color 2. Rockport, MA: Rockport Publishers. 

Garcia, Mario and Pegie Stark. (1991). Eyes on the News. Si. Petersburg, FL: The Poynter Institute. 

Groff, Vem. (1990). The Power of Color in Design for Desktop Publishing. Portland, OR: Management Information 
Source, Inc. 

Itten, Johannes. (1973 ed.) The Art of Color, New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. Translated by Ernst van Hagen. 
Originally published in Ravensburg, Germany. 

Itten, Johannes. (1970). The Elements of Color. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. Translated by Ernst van Hagen 
Originally published in Ravensburg, Germany. 

Kieran, Michael. (1994). Understanding Desktop Color. 2nd ed. Berkeley, CA: Peachpit Press. 

White, Jan V. (1990). Color for the Electronic Age. New York: Watson-Guptill. 

White, Jan. V. (1994). Color for Impact. Westport, CT: Published by White (call 203-226-3298). 

Wong, Wucius. (1987). Principles of Color Design. New York, NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 

•Book Chapters or Sections 

Baird, Russell, et al. (1993). “Communicating with Color” in The Graphics of Communication. 6th ed. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Bohle, Robert. (1990). “Color” in Publication Design for Editors. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall. 

Denton, Craig. (1992). “Color” in Graphics for Visual Communication. Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown. 

Finberg, Howard and Bruce Itule. (1990). “Reproduction and Color” in Visual Editing. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 

Floyd, Elaine and Lee Wilson. (1994). “Turn Up the Volume With Color” in Advertising from the Desktop. Chape 
Hill, NC: Ventana Press. 

Garcia, Mario. (1993). “Color” in Contemporary Newspaper Design. 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall. 

narrower, Tim. (1995). Color in “Special Effects” chapter in The Newspaper Designer's Handbook. 3rd ed. 

Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown. 

Lester, Paul. (1995). “Light and Color,” “Color, Form, Depth and Movement” and color discussions within other 
chapters in Visual Communication Images with Messages. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 

Lester, Paul. (1996). “Color Concerns” and sections on coloring text and graphics in Desktop Computing 
Workbook. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 

Moen, Daryl. (1995). “Communicating with Color” in Newspaper Layout and Design. 3rd. ed. Ames, I A: Iowa 
State University Press. 

Nelson, Roy Paul. (1994). “Color” in The Design of Advertising. 7th ed. Dubuque, lA: Wm C. Brown. 

Please list additional resources on the back. 
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Cameras in Courtrooms: Dimensions of Attitudes 
of State Supreme Court Justices 

by F. Dennis Hale 
Introduction 

This study extrapolated the future development of public policy 
concerning cameras in state courtrooms by surveying state supreme court 
justices, the government officials who make most of the policy about the 
issue. The intent was to identify judicial characteristics cuid other variables 
that are associated with support for, or opposition to, the presence of 
cameras and broadcast equipment in courtrooms. Are such attitudes 
related to judges’ political party, criminal prosecuting experience, belief in 
judicial activism, or service in nonjudicial, elective office? And are justices’ 
attitudes on cameras related to their perceptions about fairness, accuracy 
and thoroughness of press coverage of themselves and their courts? 

These questions were explored by interviewing recently retired 
members of state supreme courts. Retired justices were surveyed because 
judicial ethics prevent sitting justices from publicly commenting on 
substantive law. In the interest of judicial fairness, and the appearance of 
fairness, justices must avoid making public statements that indicate a 
preference or bias concerning substantive law. 

The study focused on state supreme courts because such courts make 
the vast majority of law on the issue of permitting cameras in state 
courtrooms. In most cases, camera policy is established when state 
supreme courts draft and approve such policies as formal rules for the 
operation of all appellate and trial courts in their state. In most Instances 
such rules are applied on an experimental basis for a few years before 
they are made permanent. In a few cases, state judicial commissions dr^t 
such rules, but the commissions are either dominated by members of the 
state supreme court or by other state judges who are quite sensitive to the 
concerns of the state supreme court. In a very few states, legislatures have 
passed statutes pertaining to cameras in courtrooms, but such laws are 
subject to review by the state supreme courts. i In conclusion, state 
supreme courts make most of the policy on cameras in courtrooms because 
of the concept of separation of powers in federal and state constitutions. 

1 "Lawmakers, Judges Dispute Rules for Operas in Court,” Editor & Publisher, June 21 , 1986, p. 92. 
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State courts constitute one of three, separate branches of government 
which have exclusive control over their own domain; state courts possess 
innate or inherent rights that are independent from the influence of 
nonjudicial, government officials. Neither the governor, or executive 
branch of government, nor the state legislature, may interfere with such 
innate rights. 

Thus any study of the formation or modification of public policy on 
cameras in state courtrooms must focus on members of the fifty state 
supreme courts. 

History of Issue 

The right to photograph state court proceedings has evolved from a 
vague right in the 1920s, to a prohibition in the 1930s, to access in the 
1980s. A 1934 textbook on the rights of journalists described the right as 
being poorly defined. Although some judges allowed photographers in 
their courtrooms, the book said that judges clearly had the authority to 
ban cameras from their proceedings. ^ 

Trial judges soon lost their discretion to permit cameras in their 
courtrooms. Susanna Barber and other scholars associate the change in 
policy with the 1935 trial of Bruno Hauptman for the kidnapping and 
murder of the baby of Charles and Anne Lindbergh. 3 The trial in 
Flemington, N.J. created a m^ia circus. However, with two exceptions, 
cameras were banned from the courtroom during the actual trial. Just the 
same, the American Bar Association used the various abuses during the 
trial as a justification in the fall of 1937 to amend its Canons of 
Professional and Judicial Ethics to ban photographers and radio 
broadcasters from courtrooms. In 1952 the rule was amended to also ban 
television broadcasters. 

The ABA’S Canon 35 was quickly recognized by state bar associations 
and state appellate and trial courts and by 1965 only two of the 50 states, 
Colorado and Texas, allowed cameras in courtrooms. The banning of 
cameras from courtrooms was endorsed by the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
1965 Estes decision when four judges agreed that cameras violated the 
6th Amendment right of a criminal defendant to a fair trial.4 A fifth 

2 Fredrick Seaton Siebert, (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1934), p. 52. 

3 Susanna Bart5er, News Cameras in the Ck>urtroom: A Free Press-FairTrial Debate {Norwood, N.J.: Ablex 
Publishing, 1987), P. 9. 

4 Estes V. Texas. 381 U.S. 532 (1965). 
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justice, in a concurring opinion, said that cameras should only be banned in 
highly sensational trials. 

Despite Canon 35 and the Estes decision, various states, beginning 
with Alabama and Washington in 1976, began to experiment with 
allowing cameras in state courtrooms. And in 1978 the Conference of State 
Chief Justices voted 44-1 to allow cameras in state courtrooms. 

Such experimentation by the states was tolerated by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in its Chandler decision of 1981.5 The Supreme Court 
ruled 8-0 that cameras in the courtroom had not deprived burglary 
defendant, Noel Chandler, of his constitutional rights. The court said that 
“At present no one has been able to present empirical data sufficient to 
establish that the mere presence of the broadcast media inherently has an 
adverse effect on that process.” The ruling was neutral; it did not mandate 
or encourage states to allow cameras in their courtrooms. The court simply 
ruled that the states were free, if they wished, to experiment with 
courtroom cameras. Three years later the ABA responded to Chandler by 
replacing Canon 35 with Rule 3A(7) of its Code of Judicial Conduct which 
said that state appellate courts had the proper authority to allow cameras 
in courtrooms.^ Chandler provided a catalyst for allowing cameras in 
courtrooms. Prior to the decision 23 states allowed cameras; 7 more states 
allowed cameras in 1981, the year of Chandler, and 18 states modified 
their rules and allowed cameras after 1981. By 1996 only two states, 
Mississippi and South Dakota, banned cameras from courtrooms. 7 

The debate about courtroom cameras continues. The O.J. Simpson 
criminal tried of 1995 generated considerable discussion about the issue, 
but few state policies were subsequently changed. In 1996 the California 
Judicial Council voted to grant that state’s trial judges greater discretion in 
controlling courtroom cameras. Also in 1996, trial judges in a number of 
high profile cases such as the second Menendez brothers trial and the 
Simpson civil trial opted to close their courtrooms to cameras. But with 
those exceptions, policy on Cameras in state courtrooms remained 
unchanged following the O.J. Simpson criminal trial. 

Although 48 states permit cameras in courtrooms, their policies vary 
greatly. A 1990 summary of the state rules described them as a “crazy 



5 Chandlery Honda, 449 U.S. 560(1981). 

6 Don R. Pember. Mass Media Law, 1997 ed. (Madison, Wise.: Brown & Benchmark), P. 408. 

7 “Cameras in the Courtrooms.” Ou///. October 1996. Pp. 22-29. 
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quilt of provisions.”® The summary reported that some states permit 
coverage of criminal trials only if the defendant assents, that many states 
prohibit coverage of sex crimes or divorce proceedings, and that other 
states restrict the coverage of jurors. Differences were just as dramatic in 
1996. Although the majority of states allow coverage of trial and appellate 
courts and civil and criminal trials, some were more restrictive. Illinois, 
Louisiana, Indiana and Nebraska limited camera coverage to appellate 
courts. Maine and Oregon allowed coverage of trial courts but not of 
appellate courts. Delaware, Maine and Maryland allowed coverage of civil 
trials but not criminal trials. And Utah allowed still camera coverage of 
trial courts but not television coverage.^ It is one thing to permit coverage 
and quite another to facilitate coverage. The Washington Supreme Court 
moved in the direction of facilitating coverage in 1995 when it allowed the 
Washington Public Affairs Network, a free cable channel, to broadcast all of 
the oral arguments before the court During the court's 1995-96 term oral 
arguments for 45 cases were broadcast over the cable network which 
reaches 670,000 households, lo 

While cameras are allowed in most state courts, they are banned in 
the U.S. Supreme Court and in federal trial courts. However, the 13 circuits 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals have been authorized by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to create their own rules for cameras.il 
This decision by the Judicial Council followed a three-year experiment by 
that body allowing camera coverage of six trial courts and two appeals 
court in the federal judicial system. 12 

Review of Literature 

A modest amount of research has been conducted about attitudes on 
cameras in courtrooms. Included are a few surveys of the general public 
and a number of surveys of trial court judges and attorneys. But there 
have been few surveys of state appellate court judges, the persons 
responsible for most of the public policy on cameras in the courtroom. 

The very few surveys of the general public have identified 

8 Mary Anderson, ■Cameras in the Courtroom,’ PressOme, March 1990, Pp. 14-16. 

9 Op. at.. Quill, Pp. 28-29, footnote 6. 

to Ronald Goldfarb, "A Supreme Court That Welcomes Cameras.’ American Journalism Review, 
July/August 1996, p. 15. 

1 1 “Camera Ban Eased in Fed Appeals Courts,’ News Photographer, April 1 996, P. 1 2. 

12 “Federal Courts Approve Camera Experiment,’ Presstime. October 1990, p. 37. 
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substantial support for cameras in courtrooms. A 1984 survey of 308 
registered voters in Toledo, Ohio found that 52 percent favored cameras 
in state courtrooms and 59 percent approved of camera coverage of 
oral arguments before the U.S. Supreme Court. Men were more 
supportive than women; however, political party did not make a 
difference. A 1979 survey of student opinions at a community college in 
central Texas also identified public support for courtroom cameras. The 
survey included 22 statements supportive of specific media rights. The 
student respondents gave the third highest support to the statement, 
“Press photographers should have the right to film criminal trials that are 
open to the public.” Some 64 percent favored the statement. 

State courts frequently approve rules to permit cameras in 
courtrooms after allowing such access on a two- or three-year 
experimental basis. Then surveys are conducted of trial judges and 
attorneys to examine the impact of cameras. There have been two 
summaries of these state surveys. Most recently, in July 1995, the 
Courtroom Television Network reviewed such studies in 24 states and 
found that judges and attorneys agreed in 23 of the states that courtroom 
cameras did not influence trial participants. is The report concluded that 
“evidence gathered by the states’ studies has repeatedly and 
overwhelmingly concluded that television coverage does not disrupt court 
proceedings or impair the administration of justice.” 

In an earlier summary. Barber evaluated 19 such studies in 1 1 
states during the years of 1975 - 83.16 Barber found that strong majorities 
of judges in studies agreed that cameras did not harm the judicial 
process and from 73 to 88 percent said that witnesses were unaffected. 
However, judges did resent the increase in administrative duties caused 
by cameras. Attorneys in general were quite mixed In their opinions, but 
defense attorneys strongly objected to cameras. Barber concluded that 
despite their favorable attitude about the impact of courtroom cameras, a 
majority of judges with TV experience favored the policy, and a 
majority without the experience opposed the policy. 

The significance of personal experience with courtroom cameras 

13 “Ohio Opinions.’ Broadcasting, November 26, 1984, P. 61. “Poll Finds Cameras Approved," News 
Photographer, January 1985. P. 11: 

14 F. Dennis Hale. "Student Opinions on Print V. Broadcast Rights," paper, spring conference. Mass 
Communication and Society Division. Association for Education in Journalism. Kent. Ohio. March 1 981 . 

13 “Facts and Opinions About Cameras in Courtrooms," Courtroom Television Networ1<. July 1995, P. 1. 
16 Op. cit, Barber, Pp. 75-84, footnote 2. 
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also was evident in academic surveys of judicial opinions in three states. 
In 1957 Cashman and Froke surveyed trial Judges in Illinois. At the 
time the ABA’S Canon 35 had no legal standing in Illinois, but it had 
been adopted by the Illinois Bar Association, Strong majorities of 
Judges objected to courtroom cameras: 68 percent opposed still photos 
taken with existing light, 86 percent opposed motion pictures and 89 
percent opposed live radio or television coverage. 

Similarly, a survey of Indiana Judges and attorneys conducted in 
1982 also uncovered strong opposition.!® At the time state law 
prohibited cameras in courtrooms and the state chief Justice opposed 
any changes in the policy. The survey found that Indiana Judges, 
prosecuting attorneys and local bar association presidents generally 
agreed in supporting the camera ban. The Judges agreed with 13 of 16 
anti-access arguments with the strongest support fon causes attorneys to 
be flamboyant, inhibits witnesses, distracts witnesses, and distracts 
Jurors. The same Judges also rejected 3 of 4 pro-access statements. The 
only pro-camera statement that Judges supported was that access would 
be of educational value. However, many Judges qualified this favorable 
response by indicating that it only would apply to instances of complete 
coverage of trials. 

Quite different attitudes were expressed in a 1992 survey of Judges 
and attorneys in Ohio.i^ The study was conducted when the state had 1 3 
years of experience with cameras in courtrooms. General trial Judges and 
county prosecuting attorneys pretty much agreed in supporting 
courtroom cameras. Similar to other studies, defense attorneys were less 
supportive and sometimes opposed cameras. The trial Judges supported 8 
of 12 positive statements about courtroom cameras. The greatest support 
of 74 percent was for the statement that even with cameras present. 
Judges could preserve Judicial dignity and allow greater public access to 
the proceedings. The second highest support was for the statement; “The 
use of still and/or video cameras in the courtroom during a trial is 
consistent with the principles of openness required in Judicial 
proceedings.” The Judges’ criticism of courtroom cameras was quite mild. 

Gerald Cashman and Marlowe Froke. “Carron 35 as Viewed by the Illinois Judiciary," Journal of 
BroadcasUng, 2; 295-310(1958). 

18 Greg Stefaniak, ‘Indiana Legal Leaders’ Perceptions of Camera Trial Access Argumaits," Journalism 
Quarterly, 61:399-403(1984). 

18 “Judges, Prosecutors OK Cameras in Court," Coalition for Open Government, OU\o Newspaper 
Association, Spring 1993, p. 3. 
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A majority agreed that cameras inhibited witnesses and distracted jurors. 
And a majority agreed that guidelines needed to be made more precise, 
particularly for such matters as cable feeds and wireless microphones. 
Despite these qualifications, 60 percent of the trial judges agreed that the 
current rules “allow the appropriate amount of judicial control and need no 
changes.” 

The only study to examine the attitudes of state supreme court 
members on courtroom cameras was a 1979 Washington Post survey of 
constitutional lawyers, political science professors and state chief justices. 
Some 56 percent of the chief justices responded. A majority of the 
lawyers, professors and chief justices favored camera access on three 
questions: 53 percent favored camera access to trials in general, 67 
percent favored camera access to oral arguments before the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, and 65 percent favored access to oral arguments before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

In conclusion, there have been no systematic analyses of the 
dimensions of the opinions of state supreme court justices on the issue of 
cameras in the courtroom. More importantly, there has been no 
examination of judicial characteristics and other factors that are 
associated with justices’ attitudes on courtroom cameras. 

Methodology 

The purpose of this study was not so much to measure the opinions 
of state supreme court justices on courtroom cameras as it was to explore 
the factors that were associated with those opinions. How are attitudes 
on cameras related to justices’ legal education, pre-court career, method 
of election, attitudes about other media rights, and opinions about press 
coverage of the state supreme court? Those were the major concerns of 
this study. 

It would have been preferable to interview sitting members of state 
supreme courts. But judicial ethics prevent active justices from 
commenting on substantive matters of the law that they might be 
required to adjudicate. Thus recently retired members of state courts 
were surveyed instead of active members. 

The universe of interview subjects consisted of justices who had 
retired from, or left, state supreme courts during the six years of 1991- 
96. A list of retirees was created by comparing 1996 members of state 
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supreme courts as listed in the regional reporters of the National Reporter 
System with the names in the same reporter volumes in 1991. The 
seven regional reporters that report the court members and all decisions 
of the 50 state supreme courts are: Atlantic, North Eastern, North 
Western, Pacific, South Eastern, South Western and Southern. Also 
consulted was the 1996 volume of The American Bench which lists all 
federal and state judges at the trial and appellate level in the United 
States. Lastly, clerks and/or public information officers at all 50 state 
supreme courts were contacted by telephone to confirm the list of former 
justices. 

This original search yielded 140 names. Names were deleted for 
those judges who had died, a few who had become federal judges, a 
few whose addresses could not be found, one judge in prison and one 
impeached judge. This left a universe of 120 names. 

The first copy of questionnaires was mailed In late November 1996. 
Each judge received the four-page questionnaire, a personalized letter, 
a return envelope, and a one-page summary of the researcher’s 
publications concerning state appellate courts and mass media law. The 
second copy of the questionnaires was mailed in late February 1997. 

Each judge received a personalized letter, return envelope, sheet with 
headlines and bylines of legal articles by the author, and an endorsement 
letter from the dean of the National Judicial College. 

The questionnaire consisted of 55 closed-ended items on judicial 
background, legal background, news coverage of the state supreme court, 
substantive mass media law and five Items on cameras in the courtroom. 
Respondents evaluated most statements with five-point, Likert scales. 

The questions on courtroom cameras were: 

Journalists should enjoy significant rights to take cameras 
and broadcast equipment into state courtrooms, (agreement) 

The state supreme court is an appropriate entity to provide 
this camera access to courtrooms, (agreement) 

What happened to your attitude about cameras in the 
courtroom after the O.J. Simpson trial? (supportiveness) 

What do you expect to happen to your state’s rules on 
courtroom cameras in the next five years? (supportiveness) 

What do you expect you state’s trial judges will do during 
the next five years concerning cameras in their courtrooms? 
(restrictiveness) 
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Eight other pairs of questions, or sixteen all together, examined 
justices’ support for a specific media rights and support for the state 
supreme court’s involvement in those rights. Besides courtroom cameras, 
these questions examined iibel, privacy, source confidentiality, public 
meetings and records, access to courts, student speech rights, pamphlets 
at shopping malls, and obscenity. 

Seventeen questions examined judicial background and 
demographics such as age, supreme court experience, trial court 
experience, prosecuting experience, nonjudicial elective office, party 
identification, liberalism and judicial activism. And thirteen questions 
examined evaluations of press coverage of the state supreme court. 
Justices evaluated the fairness, accuracy and thoroughness of coverage of 
written decisions, oral arguments and judicial elections, and they 
contrasted news coverage of their court with coverage of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the state legislature and state executive. The justices also 
evaluated press coverage of themselves and estimated citizen awareness 
of the state supreme court. 

Lastly, justices were asked four miscellaneous questions: approval 
for using state constitutions to expand speech rights, knowledgeability of 
the news business compared to medicine and road construction, 
importance of newspaper endorsements in state supreme court elections, 
and justices’ concern about future treatment by the news media when 
they rule on mass media law. 

Besides the 55 questionnaire items, nine variables were coded for 
the states of the judges: population, percent whites, percent urban 
residents, personal income, existence of an intermediate appellate court, 
selection of judges via the Missouri Plan, years of statehood, college 
educated, and region of the country. 

The statistical analysis consisted of contrasting the five responses on 
courtroom cameras with responses on the other substantive areas of mass 
media law, and correlating the courtroom camera variables with the news 
coverage variables, background facts and state characteristics and other 
variables. The statistical program, SPSS for Windows, was used. 

Findings 

Some 50 questionnaires were returned by May of 1997, half from 
each mailing. This represented 42 percent of the 120 subjects in the 



universe. The 50 subjects came from 33, or 70 percent, of the possible 47 
states. The surveyed subjects were representative of the universe of 
retired justices. The characteristics of the states of the respondents were 
quite similar to the characteristics of all states (Table 1). The major 
exception was that Southern states were underrepresented. But 
chmacterlstlcs were similar for such important facts as race, personal 
income, whether judges were appointed or whether states had an 
intermediate appellate court. 

Judges exhibited considerable negativism in the five major questions 
about courtroom cameras. First, more judges rejected than accepted a 
general right of journalists to take cameras into state courtrooms. The 
mean score on the 0-4 scale was 1.63 (see Table 2). This was the general 
attitude of the surveyed justices even though all except one of them came 
from states which allowed cameras in their courtrooms. This was the 
lowest support for nine survey items on journalists' rights. The 1.63 mean 



Table 1 . Representativeness of Judicial Respondents 





Sample 


State 




Characteristics 


Characteristics 


Region 


Northeast 


20% 


18% 


Midwest 


28% 


24% 


South 


24% • 


32% 


West 


28% 


26% 


Intermediate Court 


76% 


76% 


Appointment 


56% 


60% 


Minorities 


14% 


16% 


Urban Residents 


68% 


68% 


Population (millions) 


6.1 


5.0 


Income ($100s) 


182 


182 


Years of Statehood 


155 


156 


College Educated 


19.9% 


19.6% 
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compared to a 3.52 mean for the right of the press and public to attend 
state trials. The court access item received the strongest support 

Despite their skepticism about cameras in courtrooms, justices were 
quite comfortable with state courts setting policy in that area. The mean 
support for such judicial policymaking was 2.90, which was the fifth 
highest of the nine measures of state policymaking for media rights. 

Of the five questions on courtroom cameras, judges responded most 
negatively to the one about the impact of the O.J. Simpson criminal trial on 
their attitudes. Although 54 percent said their attitudes remained the 
same, 44 percent said it became less supportive of cameras (mean of 1.27). 

Despite such negativism, judges predicted that camera access would 
not change much in the future. Some 66 percent said that state rules for 
cameras would remain about the same during the next five years, with 14 
percent predicting more access and 20 percent less access. And 69 percent 
predicted that trial judges in their state will allow the same camera access 
during the next five years. However, 23 percent predicted less access and 
8 percent more access. 



Table 2. Judicial Attitudes on Cameras in Courtroom 



Favorableness* 





4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Mean 


General Attitude 


17 


23 


0 


27 


33 


1.63 


State Court Policymaking 


56 


19 


0 


8 


17 


2.90 


Attitude Since Simpson 


0 


2 


54 


13 


31 


1.27 


Future State Judicial Rules 


2 


12 


66 


10 


10 


1.86 


Future Trial Judge Decisions 


0 


8 


69 


14 


8 


1.69 



*Most figures represent percentages; 4=very positive, 
3=somewhat positive, 2=uncertain, l=somewhat negative, 
0=very negative 
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Just what were these attitudes on courtroom cameras related to? 

That information is provided in Table 3. 

First, with two exceptions the general attitude on courtroom cameras 
was not related to background or environmental factors. The exceptions 
were a justice’s self-reported liberalism and judicial activism. But the other 
variables— including age and method of judicial selection— were unrelated 
to this general attitude. 

Second, no variables were significantly related to attitudes on state 
judicial policymaking in the area of courtroom cameras. The predictor 
variables in this study simply were not associated with that attitude. 

Five variables were related to change in opinion about courtroom 
cameras since the O.J. Simpson criminal trial. Criminal defense experience 
and one positive evaluation of press coverage of state supreme courts were 
negatively associated with the Simpson question. And judicial activism, 
liberalism, and reliance on state constitutions for speech rights were 
positively related to attitudes on the Simpson question. These three 
variables, aU associated with liberalism, were related to a growing support 
for courtroom cameras since the Simpson trial. 

Few variables were significantly associated with the other two 
attitudes on courtroom cameras, development of future rules and 
application by trial judges. Future state rules was positively correlated 
with support for the state constitution to expand media rights, whites and 
college educated in the state, and negatively correlated with urban 
population. And the attitude on future behaviors by trial judges was 
positively associated with the white population and citizen awareness of 
the state supreme court, and negatively associated with state population, 
urban population, college educated and the existence of a state, 
intermediate appeals court. 

In conclusion, this study found that state supreme court justices were 
quite unenthusiastic about allowing cameras and broadcasting equipment 
in state courtrooms. This is quite surprising considering the fact that 48 
states allow such camera access. If these attitudes of recently retired 
justices reflect the opinions of judges still serving on state supreme courts, 
camera access will not be expanding in the near future. The news media 
will do well to maintain the access that they currently enjoy. And they 
may have to assert themselves to accomplish that. Lastly, these attitudes 
on courtroom cameras were quite idiosyncratic. They did not appear to be 
related to much. 
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Table 3. Factors Associated With Attitudes on Courtroom Camera 




General 


State 


Since 


Future 


Future 


Correlates 


Attitude 


Policy O.J. 


Rules 


Trials 


Judicial Background 


Appellate Experience 


.01 


.04 


.05 


-.04 


-.03 


Trial Experience 


-.09 


.16 


-.07 


-.16 


-.07 


Criminal Defense 


-.15 


.01 


-.33* 


-.25 


-.14 


CivU Government 


.08 


.03 


-.21 


-.02 


.12 


Prosecution 


.05 


.16 


-.07 


.05 


.11 


Corporate 


.05 


-.10 


-.10 


-.15 


-.02 


Nonjudidal Elective 


.12 


.10 


-.10 


-.06 


-.07 


Public College 


.07 


.11 


.05 


.09 


.12 


Age 


.01 


.06 


.01 


.08 


.10 


Democrat 


-11 


-.01 


.17 


-.13 


-.15 


Liberal 


.29* 


.15 


.41* 


.08 


.00 


Judicial Activism 


.34* 


.17 


.34* 


.12 


.00 


State Constitution 


.15 


.19 


.41* 


.26* 


.06 


Attitudes Toward Media 


Court Coverage 


.08 


.01 


.01 


.12 


.11 


Election Coverage 


-.04 


-.02 


-.09 


-.04 


.00 


Personal Coverage 


.04 


.09 


-.02 


.12 


.08 


Versus Legislature 


-.08 


-.02 


-.35* 


-.09 


.06 


Versus U.S. Supreme 


-.18 


-.20 


-.24 


.01 


.07 


Citizen Awareness 


.04 


-.20 


.03 


.16 


.29* 


Knowdedge of News 


-.07 


-.06 


-.14 


.00 


.08 


Newspaper Endorsements 


-.04 


.24 


.02 


-.22 


-.12 


Media Retaliation 


.07 


-.20 


-.01 


.13 


.12 


State Characteristics 


Population 


-.10 


.05 


-.08 


-.19 


-.23* 


Race (Whites) 


.12 


-.10 


.12 


.26* 


.33* 


Urban 


-.01 


.15 


-.01 


-.26* 


-.24* 


Income 


-.07 


.14 


.02 


-.07 


-.06 


Intermediate Court 


-.06 


.18 


.09 


-.22 


-.31* 


Appointed Judges 


-.01 


.15 


.13 


.09 


.04 


College Educated 


-.10 


.00 


.00 


.26* 


-.25* 


Years of Statehood -.14 

*.05 significance, two-tailed test 


-.07 


-.17 


.07 


.03 
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The Development of Self Efficacy in Young Women in Relation to the 
Perception of Attention to Sexuality as Power in Advertising Images 

Abstract 

This empirical study examines the hypothesis that attention to sexuality, in advertising, is 
pCTceived as self efficacy, or a personal power enabling one to control one’s own life. Semiotic 
theory provides it’s framework. The subject population consisted of two groups of young women, 
average high school students and advanced placement high school studaits. The hypothesis was 
upheld in independait t-tests. Additionally, ANOVA analysis revealed significant differences that 
may help young women to refute this perception. 
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The Development of Self Efficacy in Young Women in Relation to the 
Perception of Attention to Sexuality as Power in Advertising Images 



This empirical study examines the hypothesis that attaition to sexuality, in advertising, is 
viewed as power by young women, power being defined as self efficacy or a personal power 
enabling one to control one’s own life. The researcher’s previous qualitative study developed the 
hypothesis of sexuality and power in examining ‘at risk’ teenage mothers. (1) This empirical 
study provides a quantitative analysis of a general population of young women’s perceptions as it 
examines the hypothesis in relation to the development of self efficacy in young womai. It has 
been argued that the desire to make decisions and affect outcomes, that is to exercise control, is a 
basic feature of human bdiavior. (2) Taylor and Brown have demonstrated that the illusion of 
control involves the erroneous belief that one can produce a positive outcome whai there is not an 
actual contingency between response and outcome. (3) It is this perceived illusion of control that 
is being studied. A research instrument using stimulus response, with response based on 
attribution, was designed to measure the percq>tion of ‘attention to sexuality’ as ‘power’ in 
women’s fashion magazine advertisements. 

The study statistically affirms the hypothesis that the young womai in the study are 
perceiving sexuality as power, in advertising images, from women’s fashion magazines. 

Although womai’s stereotypical portrayals and exaggerated sexuality in advertising have beai 
studied for some time, the hypothesis that this exaggeration is being percdved as a personal power 
is a new hypothesis. The results significantly showed, not only percq)tion of sexual attention as 
power, but also demonstrated a differaice in the strength of the perception between two groups of 
young women, one, a mainstream high school group of young womai airoUed in a non-college 
bound curriculum, and the other an advanced placemait (or honors) group of young womai. Both 
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groups had a significantly higher pCTception of ‘power’ in images with exaggerated sexual 
attention, than in the images with little or no sexual attaition. Although still significant, the 
pCTceptions of students in advanced placement classes were not as strong as the pCTceptions of the 
mainstream high school students, for images of sexual attaition. 

Sixteen advertisemaits, from womai’s fashion magazines wCTe used as stimuli. The 
subjects responses wCTe analyzed as to the correlation of attention to sexuality in each 
advertisement, with attributes of personal powCT and/or attributes that lacked pCTSonal powCT that 
the subjects had indicated for each advertisemait. 

Previous studies have shown that young women often act out resistance through the 
exaggeration of sexuality. (4) This study suggests that this may be occurring because young 
womai are taking what they have beat shown as an empowering characteristic (their sexuality) and 
are exaggerating it. As the study suggests, an exagga^ted use of sexuality may be se«i as a 
source of power. 



Literature Review 

Pease states that the social communication of advertising offers messages that symbolically 
link people as representatives of social structures and processes. Social scientists have employed 
semiotic theory to discam the values and beliefs that are widely shared among the public (5). Leiss 
et al. adds that the implicit and explicit social statemaits presait in advatising. Leiss et al. 
concluded that the advertising message contains two levels of meaning: the explicit surface 
message and the implicit message below the surface. (6) 

As both Cox and KuypCTS have pointed out semiotic theory is utilized to explain how 
individual roles and identities are partly drtermined through the transferaice of meaning through 
the advertising of products. Evaitually, the labels persons ascribe and receive may result in both 
positive and negative self-fulfilling prophecies (7, 8). 

Kellner emphasizes that girls negotiate and construct their own gaidCTed identities through 
diffCToit definitions of what it means to be a woman from the media. (9) Many studies have 
centered on female portrayals and the sexist depiction of women. (10,1 1,12,13,14,) In a study 
of wellness and fitness ads Rudman and Hagiwara found approximately two-thirds of the 
advertisemait photographs examined portrayed womai in sexually exploitive poses inappropriate 
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to their activity. (15 ) And although Sullivan and O’Connor point out that advertising has shown 
a wider range of occupational roles for women, they also found an increase in the portrayal of 
women in purely decorative roles, when the presence of a physically attractive and sexy woman 
was unrelated to the advertised product. (16) Ferrante discusses how youth, beauty and sexuality 
are stressed in advertisement showing women. (17) Soley and Kurzbard have shown that there 
has also beat found to be an increase, in advertising, of sexuality and sexual availability. (18) 
Boddewyn and Kunz demonstrate how sexy body shots are used to advertise diverse types of 
products from clothing and perfume to cars and power tools. (19) Hall and Crum look at alcohol 
and beer advertising and the use of continued sexual exaggeration. (20) We can look at these 
images and say we are not affected by them because we know the portrayal is unreal and many are 
evoi laughable but Rankow has demonstrated that even whai we believe we are not affected by 
them we are indeed still affected by them. (2 1) 

Wicks and Yanni have researched the cognitive process of how individuals construct 
models from tdevision content. (22, 23) Marcus has examined this construction as a part of self 
devdopment in demonstrating how individuals construct mental models of themselves, call self- 
schemas. (24) Previously we have seen Gallager demonstrate that a young woman’s perception of 
her body is a psychological construct, often developing a distorted body image of herself. (25) 
MeyCTS and Biocca have examined this social construction of self and reveal that advertising and 
programming provide some of the sodal cues in the construction of self. 'They found that a young 
womai’s percq)tion of her body can be changed in just 30 minutes of tdevision viewing. The 
sodal cues of the media influence which attribute groups will be most important in that individual’s 
self-schema. (26) 

In studies of body image it has been shown that media messages develop stereotypes of 
what actually is beauty, success and health. (27) In developing these stereotypes Joseph has also 
shown that advertising can develop the feeling of being in control. (28) Judgmaits of personal 
control not only influence how people operate in various activities but also determine which 
activities and environments they choose to expose themselves to. Pwcdved control has great 
power to affect the course of our lives by influencing the types of choices we make. Deci and 
Lent have shown that the area in which percdved control clearly has the most impact is on 
educational and career choices. (29,30) Pinto and Worobdz have showed how individuals with a 
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external locus of control have less self esteem and are less resistant to advertising’s influence. (31) 
Whai perceived control is thought to be ‘attaition to sexuality’ young womai may act on this 
perception and disregard other ways to develop self efficacy. Young womai are particularly 
vulnerable to illusions of percdved control. Hamburg has shown that issues of control and self- 
ddermination loom large in adolescence. Physiological changes, transitions to new school 
environmaits and friendship groups, and increasing desire for intimacy and bonding threaten the 
adolescents soise of control and predictability. (32) 

While there is a large body of research that addresses the proliferation of attaition to 
sexuality in advertising, there has not been research to link this proliferation of attention to 
sexuality with the percq)tion of personal power or self efficacy that these images may be creating. 



Methods 

My subject population consisted of two different targded groups to be analyzed, a group of 
young womoi who were ‘advanced placement’ or honors high school studaits, and a group of 
students who were not enrolled in advanced placemait classes nor on a college bound curriculum. 
A coordinator selected subjects on a first come first serve basis thus giving a random sample of the 
target groups with the only subject variable bang an even age distribution in each group. Each 
group consisted of 17 to 20 people. “If the effects of the independait variable are strong, we 
should be able to detect them with about 10 to 20 subjects per group. A moderately strong effect 
should show up with about 20 to 30 subjects per group. Weaker effects may be detected through 
larger groups.” (33) Therefore I have analyzed for a strong to moderately strong effect. The 
independent variables consisted of 16 print advertisements from women’s fashion magazines. 
These served as stimuli for the study. A ranking of 1 to 4 was givai each ad, as to the degree of 
sexual attoition. 

To gather responses for the dqjendait variables of power and lack of power another scale 
was developed for the response portion of the study. The response portion of the study was based 
on attribution. Attribution was chosai for the response portion because pretests showed difficulty 
in giving an evaluation score of strength or power with a numerical basis (such as the 1-4 scale) 
whoi trying to evaluate an advertisemait. Whai applying attribution in pretests there was 
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agreemait as to the uniformity of meaning and correlation of a ranking of power. 

The expaimental design was both a bdween-subjects design allowing conclusions to be 
drawn by making comparisons brtween the responses of different groups of subjects, and a 
within-subject design allowing responses to be compared within the group to the different 
dependait variables. To accomplish the bdween subject-design I ran a one-way ANOVA 
statistical analysis on each set of advertisement that are coded as high exaggeration of sexuality 
and another one-way ANOVA statistical analysis for each set of advertisemaits that are coded as 
low or no attaition to sexuality. To accomplish the within-subject analysis I used two-tailed t- 
tests (paired samples) on each group. 

Parts of Study 

First part: Sixteen stimuli (print advertisements) were selected from the womai's 
fashion magazines. Women’s fashion magazines were chosai because MRI (Media Rating Index) 
showed womai’s fashion magazines as the type of magazine that was most popular with the age 
group of young womai. Selected ads included portrayals that had a range of sexual attention, from 
little or no sexual attaition, to ads that had a high degree of attaition to sexuality. Myself and two 
colleagues evaluated overall sexual attention. A scale from 1-4 was used. [1= no sexual attention, 
2= some attaition, 3= some exaggerated sexual attention, 4= very exaggerated sexual attaition] 

Of sixteai ads, four were ranked #1, (little or no sexual attoition)" four ads were ranked 
H2, (some sexual attaition) three were ranked #3, (some exaggerated sexual attaition) and five 
were ranked #4 (very exaggerated sexual attention). This study evaluated the responses from 
those ads ranked #1 (little or no sexual attention) and those ads ranked #4 (exaggerated sexual 

attaition). For the purpose of statistical analysis only advertisements that have been rated as #1 

(little or no sexual attaition) and #4 (vay exaggerated attaition to sexuality) were analyzed for 
significance. This furthers the reliability of the clear differences of sexual attaition between the 
advertisements. All advertisemaits were used as stimuli so that the subjects didn’t have any 
potaitial awaraiess that high and low sexual attaition was being studied. They appeared as a 

cross section of advalisements in women’s magazines. All the ads were from womai’s fashion 
magazines so the images did not include a more extreme exaggeration of sexuality as can be found 
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in magazines aimed at sexual attrition, such as Playboy, Penthouse, dc., or specialized male 
audiaice magazine such as automotive or motorcycle magazines. 

The criteria for exaggerated sexuality was showing cleavage, viewing breasts or nipples 
through clothing and very short skirts and ovaall increase in skin/body exposure. All ads rated 
#4 included at least two of the criteria. Ads ranked #3 had one of the above criteria and exposed 
less of the body. Ads ranked #2 had bared shoulders and or bared backs or were in unnatural 
poses, such as legs were spread apart. Ads ranked #1 were fiiUy clothed and without any of the 
previous criteria. 

Since there would be a range of ethnic backgrounds in the subjects, ads from a variety of 
fashion magazines were chosai: Cosmopolitan, Mademoiselle, Ebony, Jet, Essaice. Additionally 
Cosmopolitan Espanol and Vanidades which are aimed at a Hispanic-American audiaice and the 
fashion magazine TT02 which is aimed at an Asian-American audiaice, where also used. These 
were used to show visual representations of different racial and ethnic groups. 

Second part: The response portion of the study was based on attribution. Young 
womai were shown the above advertisements and chose from a series of 8 “remarks” that 
detCTmined how they felt about the portrayal of straigth or powCT of the female. The attributed 
“remarks” were taken primarily from a case study that involved young women’s responses to 
advertising, (34) so they were idiomatic rather than academic. “Remarks” that were to be 
attributed to the women in the ads were coded numerically (on a scale of 1-4) to evaluate degree of 
straigth or power. (This coding was evaluated and agreed upon by two other researchers.) The 
attributions that were givai the highest and lowest degree of personal power were developed from 
Rodin et al as they examined self efficacy as control (35) as discussed in the litaature review. 
These highest attribute of personal power was, "She gets what she wants in life." The lowest was, 
"She doesn't control her own life". Other examples of attributes were "She has confidence", "She 
is weak", etc. Small groups of five subjects viewed individual copies of the stimulus (16 ads) and 
filled in the response questionnaire. 

Attribution was chosai for the response portion because pretests had shown difficulty in 
giving an evaluation score of strength or power with a numerical basis, (such as the 1-4 scale) 
Whai applying attribution there was agreemait as to the uniformity of meaning and correlation of a 
ranking of power. 
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